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the body wall of the embryo which Is the persistent gap left by
the original passage of the primitive germ-cells out of the embryo,
though differential growth of embryonic parts has altered Its

position considerably. The germ-cells return into the interior of
the embryo through this canal by their own amoeboid activity, and
eventually reach their proper places where the ovary or testis will
develop.

A second problem of morphogenesis, already touched on in
the preceding section, Is the problem of regulation. The most
spectacular examples of this are afforded by experiments In which
the ordinary process of development Is artificially diverted, result-
ing In a course of development which subsequently compensates
for the disturbance. Examples of such experiments will be given
later. As every descriptive embiyologist knows, however, embryos
of the same species show minor differences even In normal develop-
ment which are "regulated' as development proceeds so that a
normally functioning adult is produced.

Xot only do variations occur In Individual development which
are not allowed to interfere with the final result, but during
evolution hereditary variations have occurred in the developmental
process which do not significantly affect the finished functional
structure. Many examples of this could be given. The cases
most familiar to the comparative embiyologist are afforded by
allied species of animals the eggs of which differ in the amount
or distribution of yolk. Organs which develop in more lightly
yolked eggs from hollow rudiments develop from solid rudiments,
in forms in which the embryonic cells contain much yolk. Extreme
differences of development depending upon the relative amounts
of yolk in the egg can be exemplified from the Crustacea. The
prawn Penaeus, and the lobster and crayfish, are sufficiently alike
in adult structure to be classified in the same order of Crustacea,
yet Penaeus hatches from its small egg as a minute creature, the
Nauplius larva, and passes through a long succession of larval
stages before it attains the adult structure; the lobster and crayfish
on the other hand have large eggs greatly distended with yolk,
and the young which hatch from the eggs have essentially the
adult structure. The embryonic stages passed through in these
eggs differ very greatly from the free-living larval stages of
Penaeus, yet adults of closely similar structure result, and such
differences as do exist between the adults are not dependent on